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THE FLOWER OF DUTY. 
By Virginia Bioren Harrison. 
In silence, and with progress all un- | 
seen, 
Throughout the cycle of a hundred 
years, 
The century plant attains its daily 
zrowth, 
Until at last the gorgeous bloom ap- 
pears. 
So. when some glorious deed for duty 
done 
The world with admiration stirs, we 
know 
That through a life of little tasks ful 
filled 
Was formed the bud whose bursting 
thrilled us so 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Throughout Norway women cast 
their first vote for members of Par- | 
liament on Novy. 5. The right was 
eranted them two years ago, but this 


is the first Parliamentary election 
that has occurred since. The press 
despatches report that the women 
voted heavily in the towns, but more 
lightly in the country. This would 
naturally be the case with both men 
and women, owing to the longer dis- 
tances to be travelled to the polls in 
the rural districts. The reports in- 
dicate that the Radical party was de- 
feated in this national election. 

In Norway women were given the 
municipal vote in 1901. They seem 


to have used it so as to give satisfac- 


tion, since two years ago the Parlia- 
mentary vote was added. 

A Norwegian woman can vote for 
the highest elective officers, if she 
stays in her own country. But if she 
emigrates to America, she loses her 
vote. Why should she be punished 
with disfranchisement for her enter- 
prise and progressiveness? 

President Taft addressed 800 girls 


the other day at an industrial school 
in the far South. 
understand that he 
but “not a rabid one.” In speaking in 
the States where women vote, Mr. 
Taft does not feel it necessary to ex- 
plain that he is not rabid in his ad- 
vocacy of the cause; but outside the 
enfranchised States he it mild- 
ly, and makes a point of saying that 
whenever the majority of women 
want the ballot they will get it. On 
this occasion he added that, whenever 
they got it, it would open to them 
better opportunities for earning a liv- 
ing. This has brought down upon him 
the reproaches of the anti-suffragists. 
They say the census shows that 


He gave the girls to 


was a suffragist, 


puts 


MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE, 





President New England Woman Suffrage Association. 





women are already engaged in all the 
| occupations followed by men except 
two, and that the ballot could not ad 
mit them to any more. Could it not? 
Women are working as clerks and 
stenographers; but not long ago a 
large Western city discharged all the 
women clerks and stenographet in 
its municipal offices. The reason was 
frankly political; the places were 
wanted for voters. Women are work 
ing under the civil service; but though 
|a woman may pass the best examina 
| tion, she seldom gets the best ap 
pointment. It is an unwritten law that 
the highest-salaried posts must be re 
served for voters. President Taft wa 
quite right 

| Mayor Hibbard of Boston and ex 
|; Mayor Fitzgerald have been _inter- 
viewed as to their opinions on woman 
suffrage. Mr. Hibbard declares him 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





self in favor, Mr. Fitzgerald opposed. 


AIRSHIPS CAUSE PANIC. 


All 
the approach of a flying machine. 
Partridges, quail and other game birds 
and hide 
domestic cocks utter 
as if they perceived some gigantic bird 
Van Hoffken, the 
aeronaut, when at a moderate height, 
watched elk, and 
animals take to flight, and dogs rushed 
howling into the house. When Zep- 
pelin III. made the flight from Dussel 
dorf to Essen recently, horses and cat 
tle ran wildly about the 
his approached, 


animals show perturbation at 


cower themselves, and 


warning crows 


of prey. Swedish 


foxes, hares other 


meadows 


as 


airship and sheep 


crowded with loud bleating around 
their shepherd. 
Anything new is always alarming, 


whether it Woman 
suffrage, being a novel idea, would be 
sure the but 
where it prevails people are no more 


be good or bad. 


to scare conservatives, 


disturbed by it than horses in Boston | 


now are by the electric cars. 

In Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Francisco and many other cities, the 
forces of reform at the 
last election. The brave men who are 
trying to put down municipal corrup- 
tion need the votes of their natural 


allies, the good women. 


were beaten 





Organizations of many different 


kinds are endorsing woman suffrage, | 


right and left. Among those which 
have done so during the last few days 
are the Black Hills (S. D.) Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the Pennsylvania 
W. C. T. U., and the Ohio State Feder- 
ation of Labor, in session at Toledo. 


San | 


TWELVE GOOD RESULTS OF 
EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


By Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


The fundamental argument for 
woman suffrage, of course, is its jus 
tice; and this would be enough were 
there no othe But a powerful argu 
ment can also be made for it from 
the standpoint of expediency It ha 


of Parliament 
their bills, when 
interests 
the new di 
women’s oO! 
and 


that members 
consult us 
i! 

The 
bill asl 


now as to 


these be pon the ot 
author 
all 
to cone 
ad it, and 
estions I 


thing 


of 
the 


women 
vorce ed 
together 
make criti- 
do not re 
happening 
Australia. 
was pend 


ganizations 

hear him re 
cisn nd 

nembe any 
perore in all ars In 
When naturalization bill 
ing clause which deprived 
Australian women of citizenship it 
they married aliens, a few women 
went privately the Prime Minister 
and and that elause was 
altered immediately. After we had 
worked for with members of 
Parliament 
avail, 
cannot 


iz 
ich 
miyv ve 


one ol 


to 


proteste d, 


vears 
various retorms, 
we had no 
the difference 


[ol 
out because 


vou imagine it 
ake 


More 


Ex-Premiei 


Attention to Women’s Bills. 
Alfred the 
of Australia, 


Deakin, of 


Commonwealth 


Says 


“There is now a closer 
paid in Parliament to matters espe- 
cially affecting the [feminine] sex or 
interesting them.” 


Colorado Guards the Children. 
2 It the 
fitly 
Lindsey the 
Court He writes: 
Colorado the most 
any State in the 
and protection of 
the home and the children, the very 
foundation of the Republic. We owe 
this more to woman suffrage than 
any one cause. It not take any 
mother from her home duties to 
spend ten minutes in going to the 
polls, casting her vote, and return- 
ing to the bosom of her home; but 
during those ten minutes wields 
a power which doing more to pro- 
that home, and all other homes, 
any other power or influence in 


leads in 


No 
than 


to improvements 


laws one can speak more 


of this Judge of 

Denver Juvenile 
“We have in 

advanced laws 


Union for the 


ot 
care 


to 


does 


she 
is 
tect 

than 


| Colorado.” 


now been proved to demonstration, 
not only that woman suffrage has no 
bad result but that it has certain 
definite gzood result 

Women More Respected. 

l It gives women a position of 
increased dignity and influence 

It Margaret Long, daughter of 
Ex-Secretary of the Nay Long, who 
has resided for years in Denver 
writes 

“It seems impossible to me _ that 
anyone can live in Colorado long 
enough to get into touch with the 
life here, and not realize that women 
count for more in all the affairs of 
this State than they do where they 
|}have not the power that the suffrage 
gives. More attention is paid to their 
Wishes, and much greater weight giv- | 
jen to their opinions and judgment.” | 

Men More Chivalrous. 

Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, of Den- 
ver, ex-President of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and also 
ex-President of the Colorado State 
Board of Charities, writes: 

“Under woman suffrage, there is a 
much more chivalrous devotion and 
respect on the part of men, who 
look upon their sisters not as _ play- 
things or as property, but as equals 
and fellow citizens.” 

Rise in Humanitarian Tone 

Mrs. K. A. Sheppard, President of 
the New Zealand Council of Women, 
Says 

“Since women have become elec- 
tors, their views have become impor- 
tant and command respect. Men lis- 


ten to and are influenced by the opin- 


ions of women to a far greater de- 
gree than was the case formerly. 
|There is no longer heard the con- 
temptuous ‘What do women know of 
}such matters?’ And so out of the 
greater civil liberty enjoyed by wom- 


j}en has come a perceptible rise in the 





moral and humanitarian tone of the 
}community. A young New Zealander 
in his teens no longer regards his 
|mother as belonging to a sex that 
must be kept within a _ prescribed 
| sphere. That the lads and young 
}men of a democracy should have 


|their whole conception of the rights 
|}of humanity broadened and measured 
by truer standards is in itself an in- 
-alculable benefit.’ 

They Consult the Women. 


Mrs. A. Watson Lister, Secretary 
of the Woman's National Council of 
| Australia, says: 

“One striking result of equal suf- 





| 


Mrs. Grenfell’s Testimony. 

Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, 
served three terms as State Superin- 
Publie Col- 
is 


of Denver, 


tendent of Instruction for 


orado, and highly esteemed by ed 
the She 
Colorado system 


of the 
the Government 


State. 
the 
selling 


ucators throughout 


in of 
instead 


introduced 
lands 
for the 
support of the public schools, thereby 
the 
education. 
by 


leasing 


set apart by 


almost doubling annual revenue 
Mrs. 
the 


at 


available for 
fell 


to 


Gren- 
was Governor 
the Con- 
Woman 
Amsterdam 
to that 
long 


appointed 
represent Colorado 
the International 
Alliance 
her 


of 
Suffrage 


year. 


gress 

last 
Con- 
list 


at 


In report 


gress she enumerated a of 


obtained in Colorado 
since women were granted the ballot, 


and added: 


improved laws 


“Delegates of the Interparliament- 
ary Union who visited different parts 
of the United States for the purpose 
of studying American institutions de- 
clared concerning our group of laws 

(Continued on Page 


182.) 


with- | 
votes, 


attention | 


| CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman has 


| Mrs 
| brought out the first issue of her 
| bright new magazine, The Forerunner. 


suggestive 


bi 


It and 


matte! 


full of 
and all of it 


is original 


is written her- 


| self, even the advertisements 

Miss Olga Laroussini, a prominent 
}young society woman of New Orleans, 
| has taken out a patent for an im- 
|proved phonograph record holder, of 
la novel and inexpensive’ type Ex- 
perts pronounce it a u il ini ion 
that will fill a long-felt need 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Superintend 
jent oft the Chicago public chool 
lately paid Philadelphia a visit, ad- 
|dressing the Home and School 
League and the Philadelphia Teach- 
fers’ Association She was the guest 
| the department superintendents 
;}and made a thorough inspection of 
| the Philadelphia schools 
Mrs. La Reine Baker of Spokane 
last week chartered a special train 
to the top of Pike’s Peak (the rail- 
jroad to the immit having ceased 
running for the season), and planted 
on the top a large Votes for Women” 
flag, sent b Vii a F ;elmont. 
Mir Baker wa accompanied by) ix 
suffragist from Denvel 

Mrs. Pankhurst is going through 
the country like the fie cro among 
the Seottish clan Wherevel he 
speaks her intense earnestne 
| kindles the smouldering equal right 
entiment among het hearet nto 
| flame She latel addressed great 
audiences in Baltimore, Philadelphia 
}and Washington, and will soon go to 
| Chicago. Everywhere the newspapers 
}comment upon her femininity of 
| aspect very different from what they 
l had expected—and the common sense 
| and convincing logic of her addresses 
| Mrs. T. P. O'Connor and Mrs 
| Marion Holme are the editor of a 
| new woman suffrage weekly paper, 
| The Vote, which has just been started 
| in London It is the organ of the 
| Women’s Freedom League, of which 
| Mrs. Despard is president. Send to 
| the office, 148 Holborn Bar London, 
|E. C., for a sample copy. Still an- 
| other equal rights journal, The Suf- 
fragist, has lately been launched in 
London. It makes a specialty of ad 
vocating the cause by caricature, car- 
toons, humorous verse, etc. We shall 
be glad to receive further particulars 
in regard to it 

Mrs. Meta Berger is doing gooG 
|} work on the Milwaukee School Board. 
| She is giving special attention to the 
} Trade School, which has been a 
| source of large expense to the city 
|} with small results, tne boys who at- 
ltend seldom completing the course. 
| Mrs Berger proposes to refund to the 
boys when they graduate the $4 per 
month which the pupils now pay as 
the price of their materials This 
would give them a motive to finish 
| the course This plan proposed by 
|Mrs. Berger has been favorably 
peel on by the committee and will 
probably be adopted by the board. 
| Mrs Berger has just been re-elected 
}Another woman, Mrs. Whitnall, was 
lalso added to the board. 
| Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell of Denver, 
| who has just been made a member of 
|the Colorado State Board of Control 
}of the penal institutions, began her 
public work as a County School Super 
intendent. As State Superintendent 
of Schools for three terms, she intro 
duced improved methods and raised 
the educational standard. Later she 


was appointed high school visitor and 
field the State Horticul- 
tural College, a position that she held 


lecturer for 
Ten 
was the 
to the general program 
of the National Educational 
Association. She was re-elected four 
years ago, and is president of the de- 


four 
Grenfell 
elected 


for years. ago 


woman 


years 
Mrs. first 
com- 


mittee 


partment of State and County Super- 
intendence. She is a director of the 
Children’s Hospital and of the Juven- 
ile Improvement Association, and an 
officer in the Colorado Equal Suffrage 
Association. Mrs. Grenfell was just 
leaving for the East when she was sur- 
prised by receiving the news of her 
latest appointment. She will visit 
Boston and New York. 
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SUPREME COURT JUDGE ON 
WOMAN’S BALLOT. 


Hon. James F. Ailshie, Justice of 
the Idaho State Supreme Court, 
writes in answer to a letter of in- 


Boston Equal Suffrage 
Good Government: 


quiry from the 
Association for 


“That equal suffrage has been a 
success in this State, and that it has 


resulted in the improvement of politi- 
cal and public conditions, is, in my 
opinion, beyond cavil or debate. I 
was in Idaho many years prior to the 
adoption of the equal suffrage amend- 


ment in 1896, and have been here 
ever since. Our women have proven 
themselves fully as capable of using 
the ballot as our men. They have 
held many public offices during the 
last twelve years, and in every in- 
stance, so far as I can now call to 
mind, they have made excellent of- 
ficers, and have come up to the 
standard that has been reached by 


the men; and in many instances have 
exceeded that in efficiency. We have 


not had many women in the legisla- 
lative department, but those who 
have been elected to that branch of 
the State government have in every 
instance made good. I have noticed 
one thing in particular with  refer- 
ence to women as legislators: they 


are seldom to be found in ‘log-rolling’ 
combines for the purpose of putting 
through questionable legislation. 
They generally want to know the na- 
ture and character of a_ bill before 
they vote e'ther to enact or defeat 
it. 
One Main Reason. 

“I might give you a long list of 
reasons why I believe equal suffrage 
is not only right, but is a success, but 
shall not undertake to do so in this 
communication. I shall content my- 
self with stating one of the chief rea- 
sons Why it ought to be in force in 
every State in the Union, namely: 
The women rear our children and 
cccupy the chief and larger place in 
their education. Equal suffrage 
causes the women to inform them- 
selves more fully on public questions 
and the current history and events of 
the day. This they do much more 
fully where they enjoy the right ot 
suffrage than they do where they are 
denied this right. Being thus in- 
formed on the publie questions of the 


day, they discuss them to a greater 
extent in the home, and the result is 
that the children are better informed 
on all such matters than they would 
otherwise be. As a result, we will 
have better informed young men and 
young women to preside over the 


homes and take charge of the public 
affairs of the State hereafter than we 
have had in the Their partici- 
pation in public political affairs 
has a decided tendency toward im- 
proving and elevating both private 
and public morals and integrity.” 


past. 
and 


ANOTHER ANTI-SUFFRAGE HOAX. 





A few cablegram 
nounced 
had 
on the 
and that 


and had severely 


days an- 
that in England 
broken of 
ballot-boxes at Bermond- 
the acid had spattered 
burned a number of 


ago a 


two suffra- 


gettes tubes corrosive 
acid 


sey, 


the election officials, who were so 
badly hurt that they had to have 
medical attention. This was tele- 
graphed to the daily papers all over 
America, and editors opposed to 
equal rights have already made it the 
text for scores of editorials. “Acidu- 
lous Suffragists’ and other much 
stronger terms have been applied to 
the women who were said to have 
resorted to corrosive acid. 

We fully expected that this story 
would turn out to be a gross exag- 
geration, as almost every despatch on 
the doings of the suffragettes has 
turned out hitherto. So indeed it 


There was no corrosive acid 
no election of- 
ficials burned. A Mrs. Chapin and a 
Miss Alison Neilans walked two 
polling places, and each broke on a 


proves. 


used, and there were 


into 


ballot box a tube of coloring fluid 
with a view to spoiling the ballots. 
The liquid was harmless except that 


it made stains. One election official 
on whom some of it fell complained, 
“You have spoiled my trousers!” The 
woman answered, “I hope I have 


spoiled the election.” As a matter of 
fact, only two ballots were rendered 
undecipherable. When the tube was 
smashed, bit of flew and 
slightly wounded the eye of an elec- 
tion officer. No else was hurt. 

This demonstration was made not 


a glass 


one 








by Mrs. Pankhurst’s society, but by 
the other militant society, the Wo- 
men’s Freedom League. The League 
has been carrying on for months the 
“silent siege” of Parliament—hun- 
dreds of women standing peaceably 
at the gates of the House of Com- 
mons for a length of time aggregat- 
ing 14,000 hours, with suffrage peti- 
tions in their hands, waiting till Mr. 
Asquith should consent to receive a 
deputation, and still he refuses. Ap- 
parently some of them got out of 
patience and decided to try another 
method. Seen from this distance, the 
attack on the ballot boxes seems a 
foolish piece of business, but not half 
foolish the behavior of the 
Prime Minister. 

In view of the long series of false 
cablegrams in regard to the suffrage 
doings in England, one is moved to 
whether the systematic scatter- 
ing of untruths is not as thoroughly 
unprincipled as any scattering of cor- 
rosive acid could be. 


sO as 


ask 





COLLEGE WOMEN ELECT. 


Miss Laura Drake Gill of New York 
City, and Mrs. Samuel F. Clarke 
of Williamstown, Mass., were re- 
elected as president and _ secretary- 
treasurer of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumne at its recent annual 
meeting in Cincinnati. President 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr made a note- 
worthy address, bringing statistics to 
show the fallacy of the idea that col- 
lege women are less efficient wives 
and mothers than women of less edu- 
cation. President Thomas says they 
have fewer divorces, a slightly higher 
birth rate, and a much lower death 
rate among their children than women 
in the same walk of life who have not 
been to college. 

PRESIDENT MACLAURIN ON 

SUFFRAGE. 


Richard C. 
Massachusetts 


Maclaurin of 
Tech- 


President 
the 


nology 


of 
puts no faith in the lurid pre- 
if women 
He writes: 
living for some years in 
New Zealand I have had an opportu- 
nity of observing the actual working 
of female suffrage in that community. 


Institute 


dictions of disaster were 


permitted to vote. 
“Through 


It is certainly true that the change 
has not brought about any of those 


great evils that are so often predicted 
by opponents of woman suffrage.” 


SOME THINGS WORTH WHILE. 





The effort of women to obtain full 
citizenship has received aid and en- 
dorsement of late from a number of 
their brothers. Governor Shafroth of 
Colorado, in attendance at the Deep 
Waterways Convention at New Or- 
leans, told the Era Club of the bene- 
ficial working of woman suffrage in | 


his State. 
reported as saying: 


Among other things he is 


the objection is never likely to oecur, 
because woman suffrage has been em- 
bodied in the State constitution. 
Sometimes broken-down politician, 
who knows that he cannot get the 
woman's vote, makes a fuss about the 
ballot for women, but the people of 
Colorado are satisfied that the women 
should vote. Steady progress has been 
made since the granting of the vote 
to women, and all fair-minded men 
must say that the State has benefited 
by it. There have been many good 
laws enacted since that time, and the 
result of women’s vote is all for good. 


Shafroth 
deeds as well as of words. 
Mrs. 


of 


Governor is a man of 


Last week 
L. Grenfell 
Colorado State 
the Penitentiary 
She the first 
this Her 
was 


Helen 
the 
of 


he appointed 


a member 


as 


Board of Control 


and Reformatory. is 


of board. 
unsought, and 


based upon her qualifications for the 


woman member 


appointment was 


position. 


At the opening of the Boston 1915 
Fair, as already mentioned in our 
columns, the Rev. Dr. Stephen S. 


Wise, of the Free Synagogue of New 
York, declared that 
women have an equal share in 
the movement. 
“Woman,” he added, 
the home-keeper. 


in his address 


must 


home- 
You will 
not have a greater Boston, not even a 
great Boston or a_ Boston’ worth 
while, until woman works with man, 
with the rights of a man, rendering 
true and devoted civic service for the 
upbuilding of the city that is to be.” 

The allusion to the movement for 


“is the 
maker, 


the full citizenship of women received 
long and hearty applause, in which 
nearly all the men present joined. 


Dr. R. S. MacArthur, pastor of the 
Calvary Baptist Church of New York, 
came out strongly for woman suf- 
frage when he addressed his Current 
Events class on Sunday, Oct. 31. “The 


women of America are bound to 
have the suffrage,” he said. “It is 
coming, and coming soon. God has- 


” 


ten the day 


On the evening of that same Sun- 
day, Rev. Percy S. Grant made a plea 
from the pulpit of the Church of the 
Ascension, New York, for woman 
suffrage as a means of uplifting poli- 
tics. The rector said: 

“The time is surely coming when 
woman will have the right to vote. A 
woman's efforts in politics surely 
could not make a worse mess of things 
political than that already made by 


the men. It seems incredible that a) 
woman's love of order and decency 


would not make the ballot purer.” 


After an interval of many years, 
women again have representation on 
the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion New York City. Mayor Mc- 
Clellan has appointed Mrs. Helen 
Robbins, Mrs. Alice L. M. Post, and 
Miss Olivia Leventritt. Miss Leven- 
tritt, having been named to fill 
vacancy, will begin to serve at once. 
The other women will take office Jan. 1. 


of 


a 


In Rochester, N. Y., Miss Helen E. 
Gregory, Republican candidate for 
School Commission, was elected by 
7000 majority. For ten 
to Rochester’s credit, women have 
been represented on the School 
and it evident that their 
services have been satisfactory. 


a 


over years, 


board, is 


At the recent election Miss Ger- 
trude 
of Cherry 
done 
office. 


elected treasurer 
Neb. She had 
good work as a deputy in the 
The whether a 
was raised, 


Johnson was 


County, 


question 
and 
Attorney General 
Thompson, who decided there is noth- 
in the Constitution 
Jordan from 


eligible 
referred 


woman was 


was to 


ing to prevent 
holding the office. 
F. M. A. 


WOMEN’S NEW SCHOOL RIGHT. 


Miss 


Boston women should register to 


vote for school committee this vear, 
and urge their friends to do so. The 
politicians all agree that there is go- 
ing to be the bitterest fight over the 
choice of the next school board that 
Boston has seen at a school election 
for years. The chief candidates now 
in the field are Mr. Ellis, who stands 
for re-election, and Mrs. Julia Duff. 


Under the new plan of city govern- 


ment just adopted in Boston, women 


| have gained one important advantage. 


| 
to} 


Hitherto they have only had_ the 
power to vote for candidates nomi- 
nated by the party machines. Of 


, course, they had the theoretical right 


The right to vote was granted 
women sixteen years ago by 6000 ma 
jority. For twelve years the law was 
in a tentative form, so that any Leg- 
islature could revoke it, but no objec- | 
tions amounting to anything were 
raised to the women voting, and now 





to take 
papers; but a candidate nominated in- 


out independent nomination 


dependentiy had practically no chance | 


the 
So 


nominees the 
far 
cerned, the women have now acquired 
the right to help nominate, for which 
(in the State-at large) had 
peatedly petitioned the Legislature in 
The nominating 
is done away. Any person's name must 


against 


tickets. 


on regulal 


as Boston is 


they re- 


vain. old system of 
be placed on the regular ballot when 
the nomination 
legal voters; and women have a right 
for 
the 


is requested by 5000 


to nominate for any office which 


they can vote, i. for school 


board. 


e., 


PANKHURST 
MRS. SNOWDEN. 


MRS. AND 


Two gifted Englishwomen are now | 


in America woman suf- 


Each of them makes a delight- 


lecturing 
frage. 


on 


ful impression, and charms every one 
The two differ radic- 
ally in their judgment as to the latest 
militant tactics. 

On her first visit to the United 
States, Mrs. Snowden did more than 
had been done by anyone else to cor- 
rect the general due to 
the distorted that 
the militant suffragettes were merely 
coarse viragoes or offensive lunatics. 
She did not commend every detail of 
their methods, but she laid the chief 
emphasis not upon these but upon the 
reasons which had led them to adopt 
these tactics, their courage and self- 
sacrifice, the sense of duty that drove 
them to a course thoroughly repug- 
nant to their tastes, and the shocking 


who hears her. 


impression, 


press despatches, 


con: | 


brutality with which they had been 
treated. Mrs. Snowden defended the 
asking of questions in meetings. At 
that time the militant faction had not 
been driven to throw stones. Mrs. 
Snowden, on her present visit, ex- 
presses the opinion that this latest 
development is unwise and will delay 
the success of the cause. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, on the other hand, believes that 
it has helped a great deal to hasten 
the victory. Both women are unmis- 
takably sincere. Which is right can 
| only be shown by the result; but, of 
the two, Mrs. Pankhurst has had the 
longer experience in English politics. 
Meanwhile, both are agreed that the 
British government has _ behaved 
very badly, and that upon it rests the 
main responsibility for the disorders. 

As for the myth that the militant 
suffragette is a “howling dervish,” 
that delusion dies a natural death as 


soon as Mrs. Pankhurst is seen and 
|heard. The change of tone on that 


subject in the press of cities where 
she has spoken pleasant and al- 
most laughable. 


is 





THE GREAT NEW YORK 
CONVENTION. 


Among the speakers at the great 
Carnegie Hall meeting to be held by 
the N. A. W. S. A. on Nov. 17 will be 
| Dr. Barton Aylesworth, President of 
ithe Colorado State Agricultural Col- 
| lege, who is called by Mrs. Sarah Platt 
|Decker the finest speaker in that 
|} State; Rev. H. Shaw, Prof. 
|Frances Squire Potter, Mrs. Harriot 
|Stanton Blatch, and Mr. George Fos- 
iter Peabody, President of the Voters’ 
| League for Woman Suffrage. 

Dr. Robert S. Freedman will lend 
his world-famous collection of the flags 
|of all nations. These were used to 
| aanarete the hall at the great Peace 
|Conference in New York two years 
ago. 

Tickets and boxes are selling well. 
‘It is a new thing in America to charge 
| admission to a suffrage meeting, but 
| the growing interest in the cause now 
makes it possible to do so. The bal- 
cony and galleries will be free. 
| The proceeds go to the campaign 
for the pending suffrage amendment 
in South Dakota. 





anna 





A NEW “VOTES FOR WOMEN.” 

The Washington Equal Suffrage 
Association is to be congratulated on 
| the bright new monthly paper that it 
has started the Pacific 
titled Votes Women. 
page bears a cartoon called 





Coast, en- 
The first 
“Leading 


on 
for 


the Grand March of Progress.” Presi- 
dent Taft heads the procession, fol- 
lowed by the Governors of the four 


enfranchised States, each giving his 
his State, personified 
Gov. Hay of Washington 


Chamberlain of Oregon 


arm to as a 


| young lady. 
and Senator 


;are following on, likewise leading 
} 

| their States. tov. Vessey of South 
|; Dakota must be supposed to be the 


figure dimly visible at the end of the 
line, for he richly deserves to be in 


the procession. Under the picture is 


a quotation from one of Mr. Tait’s 
; recent speeches in Colorado: “I con- 
gratulate the women of Colorado up- 
|}on having the right to vote. I be- 


lieve that women should have a voice 


in the government.” 
The which is full of inter- 
esting matter, is edited by Mrs. M. T. 
B. Hanna, with Adella M. Parker, 
Mary G. O'Meara and Rose Glass as 
It 
E. 
Arcade 
$1.00 


copy. 


paper, 


is the of 
S. A., Headquar- 
Building, Seattle, 


year, 10 


associate editors. organ 


the Washington 


323 


Price, 


ters at 
| Wash. 
| cents 

| Mrs. issue 
of this paper during her recent visit 
to Boston, and was much interested in 
|}it. Her face fairly beamed at the 
| sight of this “Votes for Women” from 
the sunset sea. 


per or 
per 


Pankhurst saw the first 





Miss Marion Howard Brazier will 
edit the new department devoted to 
women’s clubs and patriotic societies 
|in the Boston Courier. 


Miss Alice Paul, an American girl, 
and Amelia Brown, threw two stones 
through a window at the banquet held 
in the Guildhall, London, at the in- 
auguration of the new Lord Mayor. 
Mr. Asquith was to speak, and the at- 
tack was made in accordance with the 
policy of Mrs. Pankhurst’s society, not 
to let any cabinet minister address a 
public meeting without a protest, un- 
til the cabinet lets the suffrage bil! 
come to a vote in the House of Com- 
mons. It has had a majority there 





for the last 16 years, but the cabinet, 
like 
smother any bill, 
power. 
sentenced to a month’s hard labor. 


Speaker Cannon, has power to 
and has used the 





(Continued from Page 181.) 


relating to child life in its various as- 
pects of education, home, and labor, 
that ‘they are the sanest, most hu- 
mane, most progressive, most scien- 
tific laws relating to the child to be 
found on any statute-books in the 
world.’ ” 
Equal Pay for Teachers. 

Wyoming, many years ago, passed 
a law that women teachers in the 
public schools should receive the 
same pay as men when the work done 
is the same. The news that Utah 
had granted full suffrage to women 
was quickly followed by the an- 
nouncement of the passage of a bill 
providing that women teachers should 
have equal pay with men when they 
held certificates of the same grade. 
The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Colorado says: “There 
is no difference made in _ teachers’ 
salaries on account of sex.” 

Takes Schools Out of Politics. 

Woman suffrage has also operated 
to ‘take the schools politics. 
Mrs. Grenfell writes: 

“IT have seen or heard of more par- 


out of 


ty politics in school matters in one 
block in Albany, Buffalo, or Phila- 
delphia than in the 103,928 square 


miles of Colorado soil.” 
Age of Protection Raised. 
Since women attained the ballot, 
all the four equal suffrage States 
have raised the age of protection for 
girls to eighteen. In Idaho and Wyo- 
ming the repeal of the laws that for- 
merly licensed gambling is universal- 
ly ascribed to the The Col- 
orado statutes against cruelty to ani- 
mals and against literature 
are said to be models of their kind. 
Within four years after equal suf- 
frage was granted, the number of no- 
license towns in Colorado had more 
than quadrupled, and it has increased 
much more largely since. 


women. 


obscene 


The organ 


of the brewers of Denver says that 
Colorado made a great mistake in 
giving the ballot-to women. So far 


as I am aware, it is the only paper 
in Colorado which takes that ground. 
Fruits of Equal Suffrage. 

Under the title “Fruits of Equal 
Suffrage,” the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association has pub- 
lished a partial list of the improved 
laws passed in the four enfranchised 
States with the aid of women’s votes, 


giving chapter and verse for each. It 
fills nearly eight pages. 
The Easiest Way. 
+. Women ean bring their influ- 
ence to bear on legislation more 


quickly and with less labor by the di- 
rect method than by the indirect. In 
Massachusetts the worked 
for fifty-five 


suffragists 


years before they suc- 
ceeded in getting a law making moth- 
ers equal 
children 


a 


guardians of 
with the fathers. After half 
century effort indirect influ- 
ence, only twelve out of our forty-six 
States have taken similar action. In 
when the women en- 
franchised, the very next Legislature 
bill. 

Women Defeat Bad Candidates. 

4. Equal often leads to 
the candidates. This 
A. Lawrence 
The Outlook 
in Colorado 
the anti-suf- 


their minor 


of by 


Colorado, were 


passed such a 


suffrage 
bad 
is conceded even by Mr. 
Lewis, article 
against woman 
has 
fragists 


defeat of 
in 
suffrage 
reprinted 
a tract. He says: 

“Since the extension of the fran- 
chise to women, political parties have 


whose 


been by 


as 


learned the inadvisability of nomi- 
nating for public offices drunkards, 
notorious libertines, gamblers, retail 
liquor dealers, and men who engage 
in similar discredited occupations, 
because the women almost always 
vote them down.” 


Better Nominations. 

During the fifteen years since equal 
suffrage was granted, no saloon-keep- 
er elected to the Board of 
Denver. Before that it 
Governor Shaf- 


says: 


has been 
Aldermen in 
was common. 
roth Colorado 
“Women's presence in politics has 
introduced an independent element 
which compels better nominations.” 


very 
of 


Women Are 
Ex-Chief 
ming says: 
“If the Republicans nominate a bad 
man and the Democrats a good one, 
the Republican women do not hesi- 
tate a moment to ‘scratch’ the bad 
and substitute the good. It is just 
so with the Democrats.” 
Ex-Governor Hunt of Idaho says: 
“The woman vote has compelled 
not only State conventions, but more 
particularly county conventions, of 
both parties, to select the cleanest 
and best material for public office.” 
Judge Lindsey, of Denver, says: 
“One of the greatest advantages 
from woman suffrage is the fear on 
the part of the machine politicians to 


Independent Voters. 
Justice Fisher of Wyo- 


The two young women were; nominate men of immoral character. 


While many bad men have been elect- 
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ed in spite of woman suffrage, they 
have not been elected because of 
woman suffrage. If the women alone 
had a vote, it would result in a class 
of men in public office whose char- 
acter for morality, honesty and cour- 
age would be of a much higher or- 
der.” 
Judge Lindsey’s Election. 

recent re-election of Judge 
by the mothers of Denver, 
the opposition of both the 
machines, is only a striking 
instance of what has happened in a 
multitude of less conspicuous cases 
in the various enfranchised States. 


The 
Lindsey 
against 
political 


Broadens Women’s Minds. 

5. Equal suffrage broadens wom- 
en’s minds, and leads them to take 
a more intelligent interest in public 
affairs. President Slocum, of Color- 
ado College, Enos A. Mills, the for- 
stry expert, Mrs. Decker, and many 
others bear witness to this. The 
Hon. W. E. Mullen, Attorney-General 
of Wyoming, who went there opposed 
to woman suffrage and has been con- 
verted, writes: 

“It stimulates interest and study, 
on the part of women, in public af- 
fairs. Questions of public interest 
are discussed in the home. As the 
mother, sister or teacher of young 
boys, the influence of woman is very 
great. The more she knows about 
the obligations of citizenship, the 
more she is able to teach the boys.” 

A leading bookseller of Denver says 
he sold 
omy in 
women 


more books on political econ- 
the first eight months after 
were given the ballot than 
he had sold in fifteen years before. 
Women Better than Police. 
6. It makes elections and political 


meetings more orderly. The Hon. 
John W. Kingman, of the Wyoming 


Supreme Court, says: 

“In caucus discussions the presence 
of a few ladies is worth a whole squad 
of police.” 


More Money for Schoois. 


7. It makes it easier to secure lib- 


eral appropriations for educational 
and humanitarian purposes. In Col- 
orado the schools are not scrimped 
for money, as they are in the older 
and richer States. So say Mrs. 
Grenfell, General Irving Hale, and 
others. 


Opens New Positions to Women. 
& 2 important 
positions now closed to them because 


opens to women 


they are not electors. Throughout 


England, Scotland, Ireland, and a con- 
part of 


ser- 


siderable of Europe, a host 


women rendering admirable 
to the 
which 


barred. 


are 
vice community in offices from 


women in America are still de- 


More Women Elected. 


9. It inereases the number of 
women chosen to such offices as are 
already open to them. Thus, in Col- 


orado women were eligible as county 


superintendents of schools’ before 
their enfranchisement; but when they 
obtained the ballot the number 
women elected to those _ positions 


showed and 


of 


an immediate large in- 
crease. 
Raises Average Honesty. 

10. It raises the average of politi- 
cal honesty among the voters. Judge 
Lindsey says: 

“Ninety-nine per cent. of 
tion frauds are committed by 


our elec- 
men.” 


Modifies Commercial Spirit. 


11. It tends to modify a too ex- 
clusive commercial view of public 
affairs. G. W. Russell, Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of Canter- 


bury College, New Zealand, writes: 

“Prior to women’s franchise the 
distinctive feature of our politics was 
finance. Legislative proposals were 
regarded almost entirely from the 
point of view of (1) What would they 
cost? and (2) What would be their ef- 
fect from a commercial standpoint? 
The woman's view is not pounds nor 
pence, but her home, her family. In 
order to win her vote, the politicians 
had to look at public matters from 
her point of view. Her ideal was not 
merely money, but happy homes, and 
a fair chance in life -for her husband, 
her intended husband, and her pres- 
ent or prospective family.” 


Binds the Family Closer. 
Last, but not least, it binds the 
more closely 


12. 
family together. 
this with emphasis, though it 
direct opposition to 
much forward 
nents of woman suffrage. 
ear to words that 
the last, from a region where equal 
suffrage has been tried and proved. 
The Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, ex-member 
of the New Zealand Parliament, says: 


“We find that equal suffrage is the 
greatest family bond and tie, the 
greatest strengthener of family life. 
It seemed odd at first to find half the 
benches at a political meeting occu- 
pied by ladies; but when men have 
got accustomed to it they do not like 
the other thing. When they found 


I say 
in 
argument 
the 
Let us give 
written, like 


is 
an 
brought 


by oppo- 


are 





that they could take their wives and 
daughters to these meetings, and aft- 
erwards go home with them and taik 
it over, it was often the beginning 
of a new life for the family—a life 
of ideas and interests in common, and 
of a unison of thought.” 
Christianity a Failure? 

It is related that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment many years ago sent a com- 
mission to the United States to study 
the practical working of Christianity, 
with a view to introducing it into 
Japan the State religion if the 
report of the commission proved fa- 
vorable. The commission saw many 
evils rampant in America, and went 
home reporting that Christianity was 
a failure. The opponents of woman 
suffrage argue in the same way. 
They find evils in the enfranchised 
States, and straightway draw the 
conclusion that woman suffrage is a 
failure. But it may said with 
truth of woman suffrage, as of Chris- 


as 


be 


tianity, that these evils exist not be- 
of it, but in spite of it; and 
that it has already effected a number 
of improvements, and is on the way 
to effect yet more. 


cause 


A Man and a Deliverer. 

I have sat in the little chapel at 
Bethlehem in which tradition places 
the birth of the Saviour. It seemed 
fitting that it should be adorned with 

of beautiful things. But 
mused there a voice seemed 
% abroad! This 
no more. He 
grown man and a deliv- 

Go out into the world! Find 
His footsteps and follow them. Work, 
as He did, for the redemption of man- 
Suffer as He did, if need be, 
Make your pro- 


offerings 
while I 
to 
divine 


Look 


child 


say to me: 


child is a 


has to be a 


erer, 


kind. 
derision and obloquy. 
test against tyranny, meanness, and 
injustice!” 
Christian Warfare. 

The weapon of Christian warfare 
the ballot, which the 
peaceable assertion of conviction and 


is represents 


will. Society everywhere is becom- 
ing converted to its use. Adopt it, 
O you women, with clean hands and 
a pure heart! Verify the best word 
written by the apostle—‘In Christ 
Jesus there is neither bond nor free, 
neither male nor female, but a new 
creature,” the harbinger of a new 
creation! —The Outlook. 











SELLING THE WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL. 


Last Saturday, for the first time, 
Miss Florence Luscomb and Miss 
Mabel Ewell, young suf- 
fragists, sold the Woman's Journal up- 
on the streets. They carried the 


papers in white bags bearing in yel- 


two brave 





low letters “Votes for Women.” The the red-light district to crime is found 


Boston American said: 

Along Tremont, between Boylston 
and Winter streets, the girls found 
the best field for the sale of their 
wares. When a reporter found one of 
the newspaper merchants at work, 
she said: 

“It is simply splendid—we are get- 
ting along finely.” 

The other girl said: “My first cus- 
tomer was an Englishman. He said 
to me, ‘I'm glad to see this activity. 
It is the first time I have seen any- 
thing like it since I left England.’”’ 

Through the courtesy of the Amer- 
ican, we reproduce the picture of Miss 
Luscomb selling the Journal. 

To-day a larger brigade of girls will 
sell the papers. Look out for them, 
along Tremont and Washington 
streets, and near the South Station, 
and encourage them by buying 
copies. This is a new and effective 
way of getting suffrage literature read 
by persons who are not yet interested, 
but who would if 
knew more about the movement. 


become so they 





THE NATIONAL PURITY 
CONGRESS. 
The Fifth National Purity Congress 
held in the First Methodist 
Church Burlington, Iowa, Oct. 19 
to under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Purity About 150 
delegates attended, representing 21 
States. Besides on the pro- 


there speakers, 


was 
of 


“ao, 


Federation. 


these, 
gram 10 many 
having a national and some an inter- 
national reputation. The 
preceded Monday 


were 


congress 
afternoon 
convention the 
Pur- 
Mrs. 
Mary E. Teats, of Chicago, is general 


was on 


and evening by a of 


Young 
ity 


People’s Correspondence 

League of America, of which 
secretary. 

National Purity Federation. 

The National Purity Federation, as 

its name indicates, is a federation. 

All persons and societies, local, State, 


or national, in America, that are “sin- 
cerely and seriously striving to pro- 
mote purity in the life of the indi- 


vidual and in social relations, through 
preventive, educational, reformatory, 
rescue, law enforcement, legislative, 
anti-white slave traffic, and sanitary 
lines of effort,” are eligible to mem- 
bership. It includes Epworth Leagues, 
Christian Endeavors, W. C. T. J 


Unions, King’s Daughters’ Circles, 
Friends’ yearly meetings, midnignt 


missions, rescue homes, labor orgaii- 
izations, educational institutions, etc. 

It is impossible to give an adequate 
review of even the best of the ad- 
dresses. Most of them will probably 
appear in the Light, a magazine pub- 
lished by Mr. Steadwell. 

Startling Revelations. 

The Congress 
address 
sistant 
Mr. Clifford 


was startled by the 
of Mr. Harry A. Parkin, as- 
United States Attorney, and 
Roe, assistant State’s At- 
torney, both of Chicago, on “The 
White Slave Traffic.” Mr. Parkin 
spoke to a great audience on Sunday 
evening on the international phase of 
this evil, and Mr. Roe spoke on Tues- 
day evening on the national phase. 
Both of these men have had wide ex- 
perience in the prosecution of white 
slave cases, and their addresses were 
lurgely reports of existing conditions 
and of work done. The horrible de- 
posit in the consciousness of the com- 
munity from these two addresses is 
the knowledge that investigations 
by a national commission and _in- 
numerable court decisions reveal be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt a wide- 


spread traffic in girls and women; 
that they have a market value rang- 
ing from $50 to $1000 each; that in 
Chicago alone 1000 fallen women die 
every year, and 1000 new ones are 
secured; that the incomes of the 
keepers of these hauses are enorm- 
ous (the private account book of one 


Duforece, secured at the point of a re- 
volver by Mr. Parkin, shows his in- 
come from eighteen girls in the year 
1907 to have been $102,742); that 
these inmates are often kept under 
lock and key, and that they are kept 
so in debt for clothing, jewelry, etc., 
that if they escape to the street the 
police will return them; that there 
are large syndicates, well organized, 
with wealth and business ability back 
of them, whose sole purpose is to sup- 
ply this market; that procurers and 
procuresses go everywhere in foreign 
cities and home cities, in country 
towns, on railroads, in street cars, 
and by every art and device known to 


men they secure victims. They ap- 
peal to the affections; they offer 
ease; they appeal to love of luxury; 


they offer employment at good wages, 
and (where the risk is not too great) 
they use force. 

Purifying Des Moines. 

Mr. J. L. Hamery, superintendent 
of the Department of Public Safety 
of Des Moines, brought the story of 
the success of a determined man in 
spite of the bitterest opposition. Not 
a single public house of prostitution 
now exists in that city. This could 
not have been accomplished but for 
the Cosson law, passed by the Legis- 
lature last winter, without a dissent- 
ing vote. This law makes the generai 
reputation of a house sufficient evi- 
dence, and the owner of the property 
liable to a serious fine. An interest- 
ing commentary on the relation of 





the fact that crimes of violence 
theft have greatly diminished. 
recent Sunday in Des Moines, 
the patrol wagon did not leave the 
station from 12 o'clock noon to 12 
o'clock midnight. 


The Children and Self-Knowledge. 


One of the most significant sessions 
of the congress was devoted to the 
right of the child to a knowledge of 


in 
and 
On a 


the vital facts of life. Mrs. Della 
Thompson Lutes, editor of American 
Motherhood, of Couperstown, N. Y., 


was in charge. The theme was dis- 
cussed in four very unusual 
from the standpoint of the school, the 
chureh, the medical fraternity, and 
the home. All agreed that in rever- 
ent, careful, early, well-planned teach- 


ing on the subject was a source of 
safety, and that school and church 
and home and medical profession 
have obligations here which can not 
safely be ignored. 

Mr. Arthur Burrage Farwell, a 


business man of Chicago, by his sin- 
cerity and good sense, made a great 
impression. His address on law en- 
forcement pointed out the menace of 
the city, and was a strong argument 
for State and even national control 
over municipalities whose conditions 
become intolerable. 

Dr. Winfield Scott 
western Medical 
three technical addresses 
separate audiences—one to parents, 
teachers, and social workers; one to 
boys, and one to men. Undoubtedly, 
there is more exact, reverent, and 
wholesome knowledge of sex prob- 
lems in this community than ever be- 
fore. 


Hall, 
School, 


of North- 
delivered 
to three 


Some Striking Figures. 
Other interesting figures were the 
intense and spiritual Dr. Bell, of Chi- 
cago; Dr. Shearer, of Toronto, with 
his splendid message and strong per- 
sonality; Dr. Cope, of Chicago, who 
says that he would rather purify the 


water than paint the pump, so he in- 
sists on moral and religious educa- 
tion; Dr. Ferguson and Father O'Cal- 


laghan. 

The Next Congress. 
will meet again in 
hold a series of sub- 
conventions during the year. Much 
was done in perfecting organization 
and in enlarging the work of the gen- 
eral committees. 

Clifford Roe’s Speech. 

Mr. Clifford Roe said: 

“The white slave traffic is nation- 
wide. It reaches into homes through 
out our country. With widespread 
tentacles grasping in their coils girls 


The Congress 


1911. It will 


from every State, it has become the 
greatest menace of the time. Secrecy 
has been the success of the white 


slave traders. In their efforts to con- 


| ceal their operations, they have been 


unconsciously aided by fathers and 
mothers, unwilling to talk to thei 
daughters about a subject so revolt- 


ing. This hiding of all the methods 
and devices of these slave agents 
from the young girls who are in most 
danger, has come from our scrupulous 
nicety and dislike for discussing the 
darker side of life. it is evident that 
we must pursue a different course. 

“But for false modesty, thousands 
of girls would be saved from lives of 
shame, horrible beyond words. 

“In the making of white slaves, the 


procurers must become acquainted 
with the girls and win their confi- 
dence. Then they must get them into 


immoral houses. Finally, the 
must be kept in those houses. 
“The baits which the _ procurers 
flaunt in the faces of their victims are 
love, vanity and ambition. By pre- 
tending to be in love with girls whom 
they meet they gain their confidence, 
and, under promise of marriage, lure 
them from home. In other cases they 
appeal to the girls’ vanity by telling 
them how pretty they are, how beau- 
tiful they would look in elegant 
clothes and diamonds, which they say 
can easily be had if the girls will fol- 
low their advice. Ambition, the most- 
worked method of all, lures the ma- 
jority of white slaves into captivity. 
In most instances the girls are honest 


girls 


in their desire to better their condi- 
tion in life. 
“The question of white slavery is 


economic as well as social. The con- 
dition of the working girl, the low sal- 
aries paid by employers, and the great 
increase in the number of girls earn- 
ing a livelihood, contribute their share 


to the downfall of girls. All these 
things are considered by the crafty 
traders. The traffickers in girls are 
clever. They work along the lines of 
least resistance. They have care- 
fully studied out the greatest desires 
of the human _ heart. They have 
sought out the weaknesses of man- 
kind. They have ascertained the 


wishes which are most prevalent and 
appeal most strongly to impression- 
able, young and ambitious girls. 

“The greatest desire of the girls is 
to better their social condition, a wish 
which is laudable and honest. Neces- 
sity often causes parents to encourage 
their daughters to seek employment, 
but they are allowed to leave home 
without any safeguards, the parents 
often not taking the trouble to inquire 
where their daughters are going and 
for whom they are to work. They 
even consent to their daughters going 
away with men and women of whom 
they have no knowledge. 

“The most common method of ap- 
pealing to the ambition of the girls is 
by the stage. The slave trader falsely 
represents himself as the agent of 
some theatrical management. Once 
within the clutches of the procurer, 
the girls are subjected to every con- 


papers | 


| 
| 








ceivable means, from brute force to 
low cunning, in the effort to get them 
into immoral houses. The procurers 
stop at nothing. If persuasion does 
not work, deception, false pretenses, 


and even force and knock-out drops 
are used. 
“After the girls are in the dis- 


reputable places, their stories are all 
about the same. Their street clothes 
are taken from them, and flimsy par- 
lor dresses are given them to wear. 
They are not allowed to communicate 
with their families and friends. They 
are placed in debt, and this system of 
indebtedness has long been the back- 
bone of the white slave traffic. The 
white slave traders have been suc- 
cessful for years in making the girls 


believe that they cannot leave the 
house as long as they are in debt. 
Of course, this is a fictitious assump- 


tion, but it has 
the slave owner. 


served the purpose of 


“You ask, what are the girls in debt 
for? My answer is, nothing. But 
they are charged for the money which 


has been paid the procurer for bring- 
ing them there. Thus the girls have 
to pay their captors for their own 
captivity. Then they are charged for 
the parlor clothes that are placed 
upon them in the house, and they are 
charged about five times as much as 
the clothes are worth. Finally, the 
debt is increased by the money which 
the procurers borrow from the resort 
owners upon them. These loans are 
willingly made in order to keep the 
girls constantly in debt, until they be- 
come hardened to the life, or are too 
ashamed to face parents and friends, 
and stay without compulsion. 

“Again, you may ask, why is it that 


the girls cannot run away? Many 
attempt to escape, but are forced 
back into slavery. They are not per- 
mitted to go near the windows, often 
because of police regulations. Many 
tell visitors of the houses that they 
wish to get away, only to find that 
the men in whom they have confided 
are the so-called ‘ringers’, who have 
been sent to them to appear to sym- 


pathize with them, as a ruse to ascer 


tain whether they will say that they 
want to get away, as they have been 
forbidden to do. If the girls say that 
they want to get out of the houses, 


the ‘ringers’ report to the proprietors, 


and the girls are whipped, ill treated 
and cowed into submission. After 
that they are afraid to tell their 
troubles to any man, fearing lest he 
be a ‘ringer.’ 

“Despite their ill treatment, many 


of the girls have confided to visitors 
at the houses that they wished to 
escape and have been promised help, 
but when these visitors get out on the 


street, it occurs to them that if they 
report the case to the police their 
names will become public, and they 
will probably be brought into court as 
witnesses, and their wives or their 
sweethearts, their mothers or their 


daughters will find out that they have 


visited an immoral house, and they 
say to themselves: ‘Let the girls get 


out the best way they can.’ Then the 
girls, whose hopes have been aroused, 


give up in despair. Many do escape 
and are rescued, but the great major- 
ity of them go down to an untimely 


grave, either by suicide or disease. 
“While I have told you only of the 
traffic in the girls of our own country, 


the trade in girls is foreign as well 
as domestic, international as well as 
local. What a mockery it is to have 


in our harbor in New York the Statue 
of Liberty with outstretched arms wel- 
coming foreign girls to the land of 
the free! What a travesty to wrap 
the American flag around the girls of 
our Own country and extol virtue and 
liberty, and at the same time not raise 
a hand to protect them from the white 
slave traffickers! Let us, here in this 
congress, pass ae resolution  con- 
demning the traffic in girls. Yes, let 
us go further; let us devise greater 
and broader means for the elimina- 
tion of this nation-wide slavery. 
What shall we do? I will tell you. 
“First, let us strive to educate the 
people of this country to cast aside 
false modesty. Let us endeavor to 
teach parents the proper protection 
and care of their children. Let us use 
our influence to secure uniform laws 
in every State throughout the Union. 
White slavery can be blotted out not 
by great armies, but only by LEGIS- 
LATION, LAW-ENFORCEMENT, 
PUBLICITY and EDUCATION. When 
you have proper laws in various 
States, then see to it that they are 
enforced. See to it that the pander- 
ers get the full penalty of the law. 
“Through publicity, let us have the 
nation know there is a white slave 
traffic. Let us_7 establish public 
bueraus of information to aid parents 
and friends in locating girls who have 





not been heard from. Then let us 
establish homes and institutions for 
girls who have been rescued. Too 
often they are shunned and turned 
back, downcast and dejected, into the 
evil life from which they would 
escape.” 

Yvette Guilbert, the notorious 
singer of improper French songs, is 
visiting this country, and has come 


out against equal suffrage. She is re- 
ported in a New York paper as say- 
ing: “IT don't see why any woman 
should want to vote when she has her 


health and her husband.” If she had 
declared herself in favor of suffrage, 
the other side would at once have 


seized upon it as proof that the suf- 
frage movement was “allied” with im- 
morality. But when Elinor Glynn and 
Ouida and other women to whom 
sound moralists rightly object, take 
sides with the opponents, the Antis 
will not admit that it detracts in the 
least from their own respectability. 
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THE BATTLE HYMN OF THE 
MOTHERS. 


By Bertie Kate Shipley. 


Our eyes shall see “the glory of the 
coming of the Lord,” 
When woman is exalted and to her 
place restored, 
And her hand shall cast the ballot that 
is stronger than the sword, 
While the hosts are marching on. 


Chorus: 
Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 
Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 
Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 
The mothers are marching on. 


a mighty host advancing with 

a fluttering of wings, 

Led by a fire-born spirit that through 
all darkness sings, 


There's 


~ 


And the sound of myriad voices 
through the heavenly arches 
rings, 


While the hosts are marching on. 


To this earthly throne of justice, with 
a slow and steady beat, 
Move the mothers of all ages, 
their worn and weary feet; 
They are “sounding forth the trumpet 
that shall never call retreat,” 
While the hosts are marching on. 


with 


The heralds swift are coming with the 
message from all lands 

laws shall now be measured in 
the scale of mother hands. 

oh, hear, ye people! Welcome 
Justice as she stands, 

Where the hosts are marching on. 


That 


Hear, 


the father and the mother 
march equal in the right, 
the little children follow 
pathway of this light, 
Peace shall wave her banner 
and banish all the night, 


When 
And in the 


Then 


As God shall lead them on. 
Sing, oh, sing, ye people! Shout | 
Hosannah with the throng! 


Let the voices of the nations bear the 
glorious notes along, 
And sound the joyful measures of the 
mothers’ battle song, 
While the hosts are marching on! 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE FOR CANADA. 


World 
for woman suffrage, in a con- 
editorial on 


comes out 


The 


strongly 


Toronto 


double-column 
After 


spicuous 


its first reckoning over 


page. 


the evils from which Canada is suffer- | 


ing, through a prevalent lack of prin- 
ciple in politics, the World says: 
When Canning found it 
to prevent new and threatening combi- 
nations of the European powers, he, in 
his own words, “called in the new 
world to redress the balance of the 


old.” Something of this kind appears 
to be the only remedy for the ills 
which afflict the Canadian State. For- 


tunately it can be found. 


There is a large constituency of un- | 


enfranchised who have not been taint- 
ed by the objectionable methods of the 
past, whose moral sense is keener and 
purer, whose dearest aspirations are 
intimately associated with the intro- 
duction of genuine political and social 
reforms, whose whole interests lie i 
the direction of raising the standard 
of living, morally, intellectually and 
physically, throughout the Dominion 
and its provinces. They can be and 
will be the salvation of the Dominion. 


The weight of their influence in the} 


home and in public life, their votes at 
the polls, will always be cast on the 


side that makes for purity in all de- 
partments of the State and for high 


character on the part of those who are 
ambitious to guide its councils. 

Because The World believes that, it 
holds the hour has now come to call 
in the women of Canada to redress 
the political, electoral and social evils 
from which the country suffers. 

The time is ripe. All over the world 
women are gathering their forces and 
are demanding enfranchisement. Nor 
ean the result be doubtful. 

How and when enfranchisement will 


come in European nations does not 
concern Canada. Difficulties belong- 
ing to the continental situation may | 


retard its accomplishment in Britain- 
these do not affect the Dominion nor 
its provinces. In Australasia the ex- 
periment has been tried and justified, 
and the States of the neighboring Re- 
public that have granted women suf- 


frage are satisfied that it has already | 


made for their well being. 

Let Ontario have the honor of lead- 
ing the way in Canada. 
WOMEN ON N. Y. SCHOOL BOARD. 

The New York Equal Suffrage 
League and the New York “Antis” 
have both sent their thanks to Mayor 
McClellan for appointing women on 
the Board of Education. The Anti 
Association piously claims it as a re- 
sult of the request addressed by its 
little group to Gov. Hughes, nearly a 
year ago, to appoint more women to 
office. The suffragists, with more 
reason, regard it as a consequence of 
their great Carnegie Hall meeting a 
few days ago, and of the announce- 
ment that a regular campaign was to 
be undertaken to bring about such 
action. Meanwhile the school chil- 
dren will benefit, and the Mayor is 
congratulated by the public. 

Stimulated by the public approval 





impossible | 


with which his appointment of three 
women to the New York Board of 
Education has been received, Mayor 
McClellan has appointed a_ fourth 
woman, Miss Christine Towns, to fill 
a vacancy in Brooklyn. Miss Towns 
lis reported as saying: 

“I think too much time is allotted 
to athletics in public’schools and not 
enough to what one might call the do- 
mestic arts. If cooking, housekeeping 
and cleanliness were taught, it would 
be better. Another thing that strikes 
me is that the children of the con- 
gested districts have too much time 
for the streets. If their work was 
mapped out for them a little more 
systematically, they would not find so 
much time to get into mischief. I 
believe firmly in coeducation.” 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Massachusetts. 


Mrs. Snowden will speak in Boston 
for the Massachusetts W. S. A. on 
Dec. 14. 


Suffrage 

The suffrage exhibit 
Exhibition, arranged by Mrs. R. Y. 
FitzGerald, is much praised. It has a 
very irritating effect on the Antis, to 
judge by their demeanor as they walk 
past. 

Dr. Stanton Coit to Speak. 

Dr. Stanton Coit, originator of the 
Neighborhood Guild and founder of 
the University Settlement in New 
York, will speak for the Boston E. 
|S. A. at the 1915 Exhibit on Satur- 
day, Nov. 20, at 3 P. M. 

Newton. 

Mrs. T. Lyman Howe, corresponding 
secretary, writes: 
| “At a spirited meeting of the New- 
ton Equal Franchise Association held 
jat the home of the president, Mrs. 
‘George F. Lowell, it was unanimously 
voted to start a petition asking the 
|city government to create a fund for 
the pensioning of the public school 
|teachers of Newton, after 25 years’ 
service. Committees were appointed 
| to secure the endorsement of clubs, so- 
|cieties and individuals. It was voted 
;to secure Miss Ethel Arnold of Eng- 
jland for a lecture in February. The 
| Association has the distinction of hav- 
|}ing laid the foundation for the suf- 
|frage work in Isle of Pines, lying 
south of Havana, by their representa- 
tive, Mrs. Harriet A. Eager, who 
brought back a most encouraging re- 
port. One of the interesting features 
of the meeting was made known by 
two ladies who joined the Association. 


Exhibit at 1915. 
at the 1915 








| 


Last February they went to the State 
| House hearing on the suffrage bill 
with the Antis, but decided that 


|Charles R. Saunders’s arguments were 
weak, and, on passing out, they 
| stopped to listen to the suffragists who 
| were talking from the State House 
| balustrade, and there they were con- 
verted. Being residents of 
they made inquiries about a Suffrage 
| League, and tonight they joined.” 


| 
Tennessee. 


Mrs. Lide Meriwether, the pioneer 


suffragist of Memphis, celebrated her 
|SOth birthday there on Oct. 16. Her 
jhome, at 1522 Vinton avenue, was 


| beautifully decorated with flowers and 
| ferns, and many of her old friends 
ithered her The 
| Memphis News Scimetar calls her one 


gi to do honor. 


of the best friends to suffering hu- 
manity that Memphis has’ ever 
l known, and adds: 

“She goes about her work as a 
gentle summer breeze, an unseen 





|worker doing wondrous good. As she 
rounds out those eighty years of well- 
| spent life she is a pattern, an example 
to follow, for real good. 

Beautiful in Age. 

| “Age has not left its scars, but time 
|has left her face beautiful in its com- 
|prehensive sweetness. She is patient 
| and forgiving, and she is lenient with 
jall erring souls, ever helping, never 
| hindering. 





A Friend to the Unfortunate. 
“The babies in the Memphis Found- 


‘lling Home know the goodness of her 


|heart. The unfortunates at the Ella 
|Oliver Refuge have heard her gentle 
|} words of encouragement, and enjoyed 
|the comforts supplied by her generos- 
ity, and the Travelers’ Aid, together 
with various other institutions that 
struggle to make life better for the 
| unfortunates of the city, all know her 
inner wealth of grace and mercy, and 
lher generosity with the comforts of 
| this life. She is in every way the kind 
|of woman who makes the world better 


| because she has lived in it.” 





Vermont. 


The Vermont E. S. A. has brought 
‘out its annual report in a neat 
pamphlet containing its constitution 


and officers, and the Minutes of the 
last annual meeting, including the ad- 
dresses given there. The secretary 
adds a letter of good counsel, in which 
she says: 

“One of the best things for women 
to do in their home towns is to seek 
for means of getting better men sent 
to the Legislature. Can’t we develop 
a local pride or self-respect which will 
make voters more ¢oncerned about 
the kind of representatives they have 
at Montpelier? All our hope lies in 
the men of good character in the Leg- 
islature. This was almost the last 





Newton, | 


word which the late Henry B. Black- 
well said to the secretary at the 
State Convention: “The best thing to 
de is to get men sent to the Legisla- 


ture whom you can depend upon.’ 
From him always came our wisest 
and most practical suggestions, and 
now that he has gone from us, let 
us remember and follow his advice. 
He would care very little for any 


words of eulogy. He would care much 
to have us patiently continue work- 
ing along the lines he pointed out.” 


District of Columbia. 


have just had Mrs. Pankhurst 
and everyone is 


We 
here for three days, 


very much “enthused” for suffrage. 
She had a magnificent audience last 
night. Of course we pushed the peti- 
tion. Everyone seemed anxious to 


sign, and a great many took petitions 
to circulate as well. For the last two 
weeks we have had considerable space 
in the four daily papers about the 
coming lecture and the activity in suf- 


frage circles, particularly about the 
suffrage petition work. The news- 


papers made much of Mrs. Pankhurst. 
At first, before she came, they were 
disposed to make fun, or to lecture 
her, but after she got here they treat- 
ed her very seriously and _ fairly. 
There have been four or five cartoons 
about her by the local artists here. 

We are to have Mrs. Snowden here 
on Novy. 22d, and for the next two 
weeks they will utilize the enthusiasm 
generated by the visit of Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, and have a booth at the food 
show in order to create more interest, 
and to sell literature and get signa- 
tures to the petition. They want an- 
other hundred of the Woman’s Jour- 
nal. I think that of Oct. 30 is partic- 
ularly good for this section. All tne 
local clubs report many new members. 
Mrs. Bradley is to have charge of the 
booth at the food show for the first 
week, assisted by many of the mem- 
bers of the College Suffrage League 
and other workers. 

Mrs. Pankhurst was at Petition 
Headquarters as the guest of Mrs. Jes- 
sie Waite Wright, who arranged for 
her lecture, and has worked very hard 
for the success of both the lectures. 

Rachel Brill Ezekiel. 


Minnesota. 





of the 
at St 
State 
was 
Our 


not 


Annual Convention 
W. S. A. was held 
29 and 30, the old 
interest 


The 28th 
Minnesota 
Paul, Oct. 
Capitol 


in 
Great 
throughout both 
that there 
from outside 


building. 
shown days. 


were 





only regret was 


more delegates of 


Twin Cities. 


greater interest in the work than ever 


| before, 

for Governor 
|} John A. Johnson, William Lloyd Gar- 
lrison and Henry B. Blackwell were 
interesting features of the first after- 
noon, and in the evening Mayor Danie! 


Memorial addresses 


Lawler of St. Paul, in his welcoming 
address, expressed himself strongly 
in favor of woman suffrage, and in 


when the women of the State would be 
given the ballot. Dr. Anna Shaw was 
the principal speaker at the conven- 
tion, and gave a brilliant and convinc- 
|}ing address on the last evening. Gov. 


| A. O. Eberhart had consented to speak, 
| but was called to New Orleans to ad- 
dress the Deep Waterways Conven 


| tion. He is, however, heartily in favor 


j of the enfranchisement of women, and 
has spoken for the cause on _ several 
occasions. 

Two other’ interesting addresses 


were those delivered by Mrs. Frances 


A. Loyhead, State Regent of the D. 
A. R., on “New Developments in the 
Woman Suffrage Movement,” and 


“Where are the Antis?” by Dr. Alice 
Mott, of the Department of Education 
of the University of Minnesota. 

The following officers were elected: 
Mrs. Maude C. Stockwell, president; 
Mrs. Jenova Martin, vice-president; 
Josephine Schain, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Eva Sardeson Jerome, corre- 
sponding secretary: Dr. Margaret 
Koch, treasurer; Mrs. A. T. Hall and 
Elizabeth Chant, auditors. Members 
of the executive committee: Mrs. 
Helen Camp Thomsen, Fanny Fligel- 
man, Mary McFadden, Emily Dobbin, 


Mrs. Margaret Rogers, Kate Finkle, 
Mrs. Ruth Ridges and Mrs. A. H. 
Bright. Josephine Schain. 


Pennsylvania. 


The Woman Suffrage Society of the 
County of Philadelphia held its annual 
meeting and its first regular monthly 
meeting of the winter season, on Octo- 
ber 27, with a very large attendance 
and much interest. 

Twenty-three new members’ were 
elected. The treasurer’s report showed 
the society to be in a healthy financial 
condition. Eighteen delegates were 
appointed to attend the 40th Annual 
Convention of the Pennsylvania 
W. S. A. in Newtown, on Nov. 22, 23 
and 24. 

Six delegates were appointed to rep 
resent the society at the State Feder- 
ation of Pennsylvania Women, to meet 
in Harrisburg on Nov. 10, 11 and 12. 

It was announced that Mrs. Pank- 
hurst would speak at the Merion Club 
House, Nov. 1. Mrs. Philip Snowden 


will lecture in Philadelphia on Nov. 
30, under the auspices of the State 
Suffrage Association. 

Thanks were expressed to the press 





for their cordial recognition of the 
progress of woman's work. 

Officers were chosen as follows: 
Miss Jane Campbell, president; Miss 
Eliza Heacock, first vice-president; 
Mrs. George Perkins, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Mary F. Kenderdine, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Annie Heacock, recording 
secretary; Dr. Mary E. Allen, corre- 
sponding secretary. 

M. D. Woodworth. 


Maine. 


The Maine W. S. A. held its 29th 
Annual Convention at Old Orchard on 
Oct. 5, 6, and 7, three of the most de- 
lightful days of this delightful month. 
The attendance was good, and a spirit 
of enthusiasm prevailed at all the 
meetings. 

A pleasant reception was held at the 
Town Hall Tuesday evening. Reports 
of secretaries and heads of depart- 
ments showed gains along all lines. 
The president's address on Wednesday 
morning was very inspiring. She con- 
sidered the recent advances in the suf 
frage cause, and expressed the opinion 
that our great hope in Maine is in the 
Grange, as it stands for the equality 
of men and women in the organiza- 
tion. 

Mrs. Teresa Crowley of Brookline 
gave a very interesting account of her 
experiences in the open-air meetings 
held in Massachusetts during the sum- 
mer. Mrs. Dennett of South Framing- 
ham spoke in the evening on The 
Modern Woman's Need of the Ballot. 
She showed how the interests of the 
home have widened until they include 
the interests of the city and of the 
whole country. 

A sad feature of the Convention was 
the death of Mrs. J. W. Ryan, first 
president of the Old Orchard Club, and 
a devoted suffragist. 

Officers were chosen 
President, Mrs. Fannie J. 


as follows: 
Fernald, Old 





lard; 





the | 
The chairmen of stand-| at white slavery 
ing committees and the presidents of | 
the clubs ali reported progress, and a} 








| 


hope that the time was not far distant | ‘ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Queen Wilhelmina has invented a 


Orchard; vice-president-at-large, Mrs. 
Helen S. Atwood, Lewiston; first vice- 
president, Mrs. E. W. Knight, Port- 
land: recording secretary, Miss Anne 
Burgess. Portland; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Kate L. Luee, Old Orch- 


treasurer, Mrs. George F. French, 
Portland: auditor, Miss Alice Blanch- 
ard, Portland. 


Helen Bates. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


baby carriage. 

All the girls in the Boston public 
schools are to be taught to swim. 
and horrified 
time. 


amazed 
at election 


Everybody is 


N. Y¥. Call. 


June 1, 
| official “tag 
in the State 
ernor M. EF. 
It will take us several weeks to catch 
up with our delayed State correspond- 
lence. Let our readers in those States 
have patience. 

California is to have a State Normal 
| School devoted exclusively to sloyd 
'and home economics. It will be located 
it Santa Barbara. 

Dr. Stanton Coit will lecture at the 
1915 Exhibition on Nov. 20, at 3 P. M., 
for the Boston Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation for Good Government. 

Felix Adler is in favor of woman 
suffrage in the millennium, but not 
now. This is the substance of his re- 
cent address in New York. 

Mrs. Dorsay’s vote for secretary of 
the Commonwealth will be above the 
“scattering” in the official returns. In 
Lynn it was nearly 700. Carry the 
news to Mrs. Pankhurst.—Boston 
Transcript. 

New State presidents have just been 
elected by the Suffrage Associations of 
three States: Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe 
Watson in California, Miss Elizabeth 
Upham Yates in Rhode Island, and 
Miss Blackwell in Massachusetts. 

One Armenian gentleman, Mr. John 
Mardick, has given $100 toward the 
Armenian memorial fund for Henry 
B. Blackwell. This will educate four 
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1910, will be declared the 
day" for woman suffrage 
of Washington, by Gov- 
Hay. 























orphans, two boys and two girls, fora 
year. This generous donor promises 
to continue the contribution for sev- 
eral years to come. 

Mrs. Mills was defeated for the 
school board in Montclair, N. J., but 
came so near winning that she would 
undoubtedly have been elected if the 
women of Montclair could have voted 
for her. The result is bad for the 
school children, but it will add mem- 
bers to the New Jersey W. S. A. | 

Of the three women appointed by 
the Mayor last week to the New York 


City Board of Education, Mrs. Post 
is an Episcopalian, Mrs. Robbins a 
Catholic, and Miss Leventritt a 


Jewess. Mrs. Robbins was reported 
to be a member of the Anti-Suffrage 
Association, but she writes to the 
N. Y. Times denying this. 

The Victoria League has secured 
Prof. F. E. de Sumichrast to give a 
series of seven lectures, extensively 
illustrated by stereopticon views, 
upon The British Empire, Its Origin 
and Growth. The lectures will be 
given in Chickering Hall at 8 P. M., 
with subjects as follows: Oct. 27, The 
British Empire of Today; Nov. 17, 
Great’ Britain’s Predecessors and 
Rivals in Empire-Building; Dee. 15, 
The Making of the British Empire of 
Today, and the Conquest of India; 
Jan. 19, The First of the Greater Bri- 
tains Beyond the Seas—Canada; Feb. 
16, Australasia and Its Island Conti- 
nents; March 16, Africa—The Laggard 
Continent; April 20, The Power of the 
Empire. Course tickets, $3; single ad- 
missions, 50 cents. Prof. Sumichrast 





is an exceptionally eloquent speaker, 
and the lectures are sure to be of 
great interest. 

HUMOROUS. 


He looked in at a store window, and 
saw, “Hats reduced.” “Heavens!” said 
he to himself. “What was their origi- 
nal size?”’—Lippincott’s. 

“Don't you think, Mary, you are too 
old to play with the boys?” “No, 
mamma: the older I get, the better I 
like them.’—Judge. 


“Yes, Skads has got locomotor 
ataxia.” 

“Well, if he ever runs over me with 
it, I'll take his number.” 

A little fresh-air girl, on her return 
to New York, refused to drink milk. 
She said: “I used to like it, but I 
know what it is now—it’s chewed 
grass! "’—Judge. 


Mother: “Tommy, have you eaten 
all your candies without even thinking 
of your little sister?” 

Tommy: “Oh! no, mamma. I was 
thinking about her the whole time. I 
was afraid she'd come before I had fin- 
ished.”"—Kansas City Journal. 


“"Tis one of the saddest things 
about married life.” 
“What is?” 
“The fact that the wife can’t think 
of anything new for dinner, and the 
husband, while dissatisfied, can’t sug- 


gest anything.”—Washington Herald. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 

There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the paper, 
and the promotion of the principles 
which it advocates. 

Ne 
SPECIAL NOTICES 


Companion or Attendant. A refined and cul- 
tured lady would like a situation as companion 
or attendant for an elderly lady or couple. Has 
had experience as companion, and in clerical 
work. test of references. Address L, Woman’s 
Journal Office. 
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WANTED.—One or two copies of “ Municipal 
Suffrage in Kansas,” by F. G. Adams and W. H. 
Carruth, Topeka, 1887. Please notify the under- 
signed, giving price asked, : 

W. H. CARRUTH, Lawrence, Kansas. 
lll ii, 
_ HOUSEWORK — Armenian of 20, speaking 
English, wants to do housework, for moderate 
wages. Good references. Address George 
Topigian, 21 Kneeland St., Boston. 
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FOR RENI—To small, quiet family, four 
rooms with pantry and housekeeping conveni- 
ences on first floor of detached private house. 
Separate entrance, large piazzaand yard. High, 
dry, beautiful location. Convenient to electric 
and sveam cars. Rentabout $16.00. References. 
Apply 10 Fairview St., Pope’s Hill, Dorchester. 
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MISS M. 


seashore and automobiling. 
L———— 





THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
S22 BOYLSTON STREET 


IS OPENING TAFFETA FLANNEL WAISTS, 
a new material, delightfully thin, and unshrinkable, 
yet washes like a cotton waist—-comes in all colors, 
and is made to Miss Fisk’s order, for the mountains, 
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